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When Was the Exodus ? 


In the Old Testament scriptures are given several indications of time, 
with reference to the Hebrew history, which might be expected to yield val- 
uable chronological results, if in harmony with each other. Among these 
are the 400 years of Gen. xv.: 13; the 430 years of Ex. xii. : 40; and the 480 
years of I. Kings vi.:1. In the New Testament are the 400 years of Acts 
vii. :6; the 430 years of Gal. iii. : 17 (both of which correspond to the similar 
periods in Genesis) and the 450 years of the Judges, in Acts xiii.: 20. But, 
unfortunately, no reconciliation of these several measures of time has hith- 
erto been made; and, in view of the apparent confusion, the higher criticism 
has lately pronounced them irreconcilable, averring that these are examples of 
the unreliable character of some of the sacred records of the Hebrew nation. 
But, is this the only possible conclusion? The object of this article (while re- 
serving for the present, the consideration of the times of the Judges; the 
chronological harmony of which can be demonstrated) is to show that the 
assumed irreconcilability of these scripture measures of time is based upon 
a misapprehension of the facts stated, and that instead of discrepancy, a per- 
fect harmony pervades them. Also that they afford a means of deciding the 
long vexed question as to the date of the Exodus. The conclusion of Hales, 
that this event took place about 1648 B. C. has long been discarded ; but the 
date given by Townsend and Usher, 1491 B. C., found more general accept- 
ance. Yet for a number Of years past, students have been impelled by new 
discoveries and increasing light, to look for some date a century or two nearer 
to our own times than that of Arch-bishop Usher; and the attention of 
Egyptologists has been the more closely directed to the solution of this very 
important problem. But the lowering of the date, from Poole, who gave 
1485 B. C., (but afterwards abandoned it) to Lepsius, who supposed it to be 
1317 B, C.; with the speculations of many others, and the generally accepted 
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conclusion that Rameses II. was the Pharaoh of the oppression and Menephta 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus, has brought us no more certainty than the men- 
tion of a number of dates which were thought to answer to certain require- 
ments and which range over a period of one or two hundred years. 

Meanwhile light has been coming from the discoveries at Tel el-Armarna, 
and in other ways, which seems to bring the times of the patriarchs nearer 
than before. 

The statement of I. Kings vi.: 1 may be read as follows: ‘‘ And it cometh 
to pass, in the four hundred and eightieth year of the going out of the sons 
of Israel from the land of Egypt, in the fourth year—in the month of Zif, 
it is the second month—of the reigning of Solomon over Israel, that he build- 
eth the house for Jehovah.” The inference from this passage has been, that 
by ‘*the going out of the sons of Israel,” was meant the Exodus under the 
leadership of Moses, and the simple result of such inference has been an 
evident inaccuracy, as to time. But, are we shut up to this inference and 
conclusion, and is there no alternative that may be taken? I do not think 
that we are; and the alternative is here presented. 

The fiftieth chapter of the book of Genesis is full of interest. It contains 
the record of the burial of the patriarch Jacob; not in a few words as in the 
case of his grand-parent, Abraham, or as in the case of his father, Isaac; 
but with a long and particularly dramatic recital. These are the obsequies 
of the father of the Israelitish nation ; but more than this, they are the obse- 
quies of an illustrious Prince, the father of Egypt’s ruler, who was next unto 
the throne. These were the days to which Paul so proudly referred, when 
he said, *‘and the people he did exalt in their sojourning in the land of 
Egypt,” Acts xiii.:17. Here are described forty days of embalming, sev- 
enty days of mourning during which the Egyptians wept for the noble dead, 
and then the large request of Joseph, so magnificently answered by the king. 
Mighty and imposing in its grandeur, with marshalling in ceremonial pomp, 
was this great procession of nobles and elders and servants; of chariots and 
captains and soldiers ; of Joseph and his brethren and the house of his father. 
Then came the long journey, to beyond the land of Moab, ’till they halted at 
last in the land which Jacob himself, as a conqueror, had won (Gen. 
xlviii. : 22) on the east of the Jordan stream. A second time of mourning 
being ended, the sons of Israel bare him over the river, to the sepulchre of 
his fathers; the army meanwhile waiting on the eastern side, and causing 
great amazement to the inhabitants of that land; for ‘‘ the camp was very 
great.” All this was the work of several months, to their return ; and such 
a bending of the greatest nation in the world when in the zenith of its glory, 
to pay its tribute of high honor and sincere respect to the remains of Israel— 
the ‘* Prince of God”—made an impression so deep that it could not fade 
from memory, and was transmitted to a later age, to be taken as an Era in 
the history of the family, when peacefully settled as a great nation in another 
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land. So, from this ‘* going out” they reckoned; counting thence to the 
founding of the temple in the Solomonic age. Now making our computa- 
tion, from the fourth year of Solomon, 1o12 B. C., that four hundred and 
eightieth year; we have, by simple addition, the year 1491 B. C. for the 
death and burial of the father of the nation; and adding to this date the 
several periods; one hundred and forty-seven years back to the birth of 
Jacob, sixty years thence to the birth of Isaac, and twenty-five years from 
thence to the entry of Abraham into the land of Canaan; we have 1723 B. 
C. for that event. 

That we may reach the time of the Exodus, we must come now to the 
consideration of the periods four hundred and thirty and four hundred years- 
The four hundred and thirty years, have sometimes been regarded as the 
measure of the time during which the Israelites suffered in their bondage ; 
but, on the other hand, the view which regards that period as reaching from 
the time of Abraham’s entry into the land of Canaan to the day of the Exo- 
dus, has been growing in favor for a considerable time. The principal 
objections to this latter view have been: the reading given to the scripture 
passages, and the assumed improbability that Moses stood fourth in descent 
from Jacob, amidst a generally rapid increase. To take this second objec- - 
tion first, it may be answered here, that the prophecy Gen. xv. : 14-16 
shewed that a fourth generation of those in servitude, should return to the 
place where the revelation was made to Abraham; and a computation of 
the time, to the death of Joseph at one hundred and ten, before which the 
oppression did not begin, will show, according to the latter view, that while 
there remained one hundred and forty-four years to the time of deliverance, 
there were seventy-one years of great prosperity preceding that, under cir- 
cumstances which were most favorable to rapid increase ; making together, 
two hundred and fifteen years from Jacob’s entry into Egypt, to the time of 
the Exodus. But, we have with this the fact, that the tribe of Levi was always, 
so far as the records show, quite limited in numbers as compared with other 
tribes; while on the other hand, the descendants of Joseph multiplied, from 
the beginning, with the most remarkable rapidity, so as to far exceed any of 
the other tribes: Joseph having seen Ephraim’s son of the fourth generation. 
In the case of the tribe of Levi, however, down to Moses and Aaron, the 
circumstances are almost exactly paralleled, in the state of Virginia, in these 
modern times, where, although in some families a most rapid increase has 
taken place, a grandson of Patrick Henry, William Wirt Henry, may now 
be found practicing the profession of law in the city of Richmond, he being 
still in middle life; a century and a quarter being thus covered, through late 
marriages, since the great orator and patriot attained his renown. 

The four hundred years of Gen. xv. : 13, (reading the portion ‘‘ and shall 
serve them; and they shall afflict them ;” as in parenthesis) is a statement to 
one to whom an heir had just been promised, that his seed should be a 
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stranger, in a land in which they had no possessions, for four hundred years. 
The passage in Acts vii. : 6 (reading the portion ‘‘ and that they should bring 
them into bondage, and entreat evil,” also in parenthesis) is to the same 
effect ; and it may be remembered that both Abraham and Isaac expressly 
declared that they were only sojourners, or strangers, in the land. Further- 
more, the Tel el-Amarna tablets show that in the middle of the fifteenth 
century B. C., the Pharaoh of that time was the ruler of Egypt, and of Pal- 
estine as well; and it is known that Thothmes III., at a much earlier time, 
extended his conquests far beyond the limits of the promised land. And 
does it not also seem to be a fact that Abraham made a treaty with the Pha- 
raoh, his suzerain, (probably Nub, a Hyksos king,) pending the time 
when promise should yield to possession; for he not only received from Pha- 
raoh riches to possess, but in return defended the frontier and effectually 
terminated the encroachments of the rising Chaldean power. The mention 
of the four hundred and thirty years, in Ex. xii.: 40, seems to speak of the 
whole time of the sojourn, allowing the people ‘* who dwelt in Egypt” to 
include in the measure of their history the forefathers, who began the period 
of the sojourn in the promised land. As if, had the first president left issue, 
. sons of Washington in speaking of their history might go back to and in- 
clude John Washington, the great grandfather of George, the first of the 
family who settled in this western land. See, with reference to Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, Gen. xxiii. :4, xxvi. : 3, xxxv.: 27; Heb. xi.:9, etc. But, 
that the period of four hundred and thirty years is to be reckoned from Abra- 
ham is evident from Gal. iii. : 17-18, which gives that measure of time from 
the time of the promise given to Abraham to the giving of the law, almost 
immediately after the Exodus. We have therefore a round number of four 
hundred years from the birth of Isaac, or to be exact, four hundred and five 
years, and the full measure of four hundred and thirty years from the promise 
to Abraham, on entering the land of Canaan, to the final departure of the 
children of Israel from the land of Egypt, under the guidance of Moses and 
Aaron. 

There now remains only this, to subtract from the date found for the be- 
ginning of the sojourn of Abraham, 1723 B. C., the four hundred and thirty 
_years, and we have 1293 B. C. as the year in which the Exodus took place. 

But for the limits within which this article must necessarily be confined, 
we might proceed to consider the perfect chronological system of the times 
of the Judges and its harmony herewith, and to find some further results of 
these computations, illustrating events in the histories of some great nations 
of the hoary past. But this, for the present, is our resting place. 

Falls Church, Va. J. TREVE BARBER. 


In a recent letter from Egypt Prof. Sayce says that he has been finding 
evidences of the little known Xth Dynasty, for whose traces Mr. Naville 
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sought in vain at Herakleopolis, in the immediate neighborhood of the first 
cataract. Mr. Griffith and Prof. Maspero. have shown that certain of the 
tombs of Siit belonged to the period when this dynasty ruled in Egypt- 
Prof. Sayce has now discovered inscriptions which show that its rule was 
recognized on the frontiers of Nubia. The inscriptions which he has copied 
have not only given us the names of some kings of the Xth Dynasty, one of 
them previously unknown, but they have also shown that the power of the 
dynasty was acknowledged as far south as the cataract. Moreover, they in- 
dicate that the government must have passed from the Xth to the XIth Dy- 
nasty in a peaceful and regular manner. 


Egypt Exploration Fund. 


REPORT OF THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY, 1891-2. 


The following is the report of Mr. Newberry, read at the general meeting 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, on March 11. 

I have been asked by the Committee to lay before you the report of the 
work done by the officers of the Archeological Survey of Egypt since it was 
started eighteen months ago, and to report to you that the great work which 
you have undertaken now rests on a solid basis. 

The general object of the Survey was explained to you at the last general 
meeting, in a paper by Mr. Griffith—the originator of the idea and the hon- 
orary superintendent of the work. The object was briefly this: To catalogue, 
measure, and copy all the monuments which exist above ground in Egypt. 
This scheme was suggested by Mr. Griffith in 1889, approved of and refer- 
red to the Committee at the general meeting in 1890. The Committee con- 
sidered the matter; and in August, 1890, a sum of money was voted in order 
to enable me to study under Mr. Griffith, and work out with him the details 
of the scheme. 

The details having been duly prepared, I started for Egypt early in No- 
vember, 1890; and, on my arrival in Cairo, I was joined by Mr. Fraser, who 
had meanwhile been appointed engineer to the Survey. On November 25th 
we left Minieh and arrived the following day at Beni Hasan, the site agreed 
upon for our first season’s work. The report of that work has already been 
published by me, firstly in a brief form in the columns of the Academy, and 
afterwards in a more expanded form in the Extra Special Report issued at 
the end of last year. It is not necessary now to enter into any of the details 
of the first season’s work. It is enough to say that Mr. Fraser, Mr. Black- 
den (the artist who joined the expedition in February, 1891), and I remained 
at work in the Tombs of Beni Hasan until the early summer, when we re- 
turned to England. During the summer, Mr. Fraser was engaged in draw- 
ing in ink the plans of the Tombs at Beni Hasan; I meanwhile prepared for 
the photographer some 10,000 square feet of tracings which I had outlined 
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in pencil at Beni Hasan. At the same time I also worked through the MSS. 
of Burton, Hay, and Wilkinson, preserved in the British Museum. 

Early in October Mr. Fraser left England for Beni Hasan, where he 
arrived on October 30, to complete his sketch survey of the tombs there ; and 
on October 15 I followed, taking Paris on my way, in order to examine the 
MSS. of Champollion and Nestor de ’Hote. After making copious excerpts 
from these, I immediately proceeded to Egypt, and was joined at Alexandria 
by Mr. Howard Carter, a young artist whom the Society had engaged to 
assist me in tracing. We then proceeded together to Beni Hasan, and within 
three weeks Mr. Carter and I finished our work there, having traced some 
2,000 square feet of painting. We then moved on to El Bersheh, and en- 
camped in the ravine behind the Coptic village of Dér en Nakhleh. 

At El Bersheh, curiously enough, only two inscribed tombs were previ- 
ously known to Egyptologists. These were: the well-known tomb of Tahu- 
tihotep, containing the paintings of a colossal statue on a sledge being drawn 
by 172 men, and the tomb of Ahanekht, inscriptions from which had been 
published by Prof. Sayce in the Recueil des Travaux about two years ago. 
Within a quarter of an hour of my arrival at El Bersheh, however, I had the 
good luck to discover ten more inscribed tombs, all of about the XIIth 
Dynasty, and containing many lines of inscriptions. It is extraordinary that 
these should never have been noted before, as they all lay within a hundred 
yards of the tomb of Tahutihotep, and six of them were actually on the same 
level. They had most of them suffered from the effects of an earthquake, 
which must have taken place before Coptic times, as on many of the frac- 
tures of the stones are painted Coptic crosses and inscriptions which date 
from an early period. Several of the walls of the tombs here have fallen in, 
and been fractured into hundreds of pieces, some weighing about a ton, 
others no bigger than a walnut-shell. The bigger blocks had to be carefully 
moved; and then I had, with Mr. Carter’s assistance, to fit the smaller 
pieces on to the bigger blocks and trace them. By this means I was enabled 
to restore many a picture and several important things. In one case I fitted 
together about thirty fragments, and restored a block about one foot square, 
taking nearly half a day to do it. But I was well repaid for my trouble, as 
I found that the name of one of Tahutihotep’s daughters was inscribed upon 
it, and, moreover, the name of a daughter whom we did not know of previ- 
ously. By fitting an innumerable quantity of fragments, and by the help of 
the inscriptions and paintings still intact upon the walls, we have been 
able to glean a goodly harvest from the El Bersheh tombs, and withal a 
harvest which shows the importance of the scheme which the Society has 
undertaken. It is only by the most patient examination and study of the 
inscriptions and paintings that one can attain any really satisfactory results. 

Had time permitted, I would have described to you in detail a typical 
XIth or XIIth Dynasty tomb. I may, however, just note briefly its princi- 
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pal features. They are, (1) an open outer court; (2) a portico with columns 
leading to (3) a main chamber, to the east of which is (4) the shrine. In 
some part of the floor of the main chamber is.excavated (5) a well or shaft 
leading to (6) the sepulchral chamber. On the head and jambs of the door- 
way are usually inscribed the names and titles of the deceased, together with 
-a short prayer to the visitor to the tomb. This prayer generally runs, ‘* O 
ye who love life, who hate death, give offerings of bread and wine, to the 
Ka of the deceased.” Sometimes it is varied with, ‘*O ye who live 
upon the top of the earth, give offerings of bread and wine, oxen and 
‘geese, sweet incense and wax, to the Ka of the deceased.” In the tomb ot 
Chnemhotep at Beni Hasan, the visitor is asked to give these offerings at 
various stated festivals. Not content with such prayers and directions to the 
visitor, the princes and nobles of the Middle Kingdom sometimes appointed 
special priests to arrange these festivals, and, as a preliminary, cursed before- 
hand anyone who might interfere with them. Thus Chnemhotep, in his 
biographical inscription, tells us that he appointed a Ka priest and endowed 
him with lands and vassals, that he decreed offerings ‘‘ at every feast of the 
necropolis, at every feast of the living and of the dead.” ‘‘ Moreover,” he 
continues, ‘*if any priest or any person disarranges these festivals, may he 
cease to exist and may his son cease to exist upon his seat.” Passing through 
the doorway of the portico, we enter the main chamber, which formed the 
principal feature of the tomb. It is usually a square or rectangular chamber 
hollowed out of the rock. Sometimes pillars are left in the excavation, then 
carefully worked to imitate columns. The walls of the main chamber are 
smoothed, and the surface prepared for the paintings which are to cover them. 
The scenes are generally of a similar nature in the various tombs, though 
they sometimes differ in their order and arrangement. The object is to give 
a kind of pictorial biography of the deceased. Chnemhotep tells us, in the 
beginning of his biographical inscription, that he made his tomb ‘in order 
that it might establish his name to eternity and make it endure forever; also 
that it might establish the names of his staff being arranged in good order 
according to their rank, the established ones, his household officers, and all 
artisans one after another.” Accordingly, on the walls of his tomb we find 
a series of named portraits representing the owner of the tomb, the members 
of his family, and his officers and domestics. In the shrine, the walls of 
which are also carefully smoothed and painted, are usually representations 
of the funeral feast with rows of men and women bearing offerings, priests 
cutting up oxen, burning incense and reading prayers. The shrine also gen- 
erally contained statues of the deceased and of his wife. 

I must now return to my report on the work done by the Survey staff. 
The chief result of the past two seasons’ work is, of course, that we now have 
not only plans of the tombs and water color facsimiles of many of the most 
interesting scenes, but copies of the inscriptions and outline tracings of all 
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the wall paintings in the tombs at Beni Hasan and El] Bersheh. The entire 
work of the past two seasons up to three weeks ago (with the exception of 
four of Mr. Blackden’s drawings) is now before you. They are, as you will 
see, water color drawings by Mr. Blackden, plans by Mr. Fraser, photo- 
graphs by Mr. Fraser and myself, as well as these rolls of tracings. The 
majority of these I penciled in on the walls during my first season’s work. 
And I reckon that there are here upwards of 14,000 square feet of tracing 
paper covered with pencil outlines—12,000 feet of which, at least, I have 
done with my own hand. Another result of my work is the genealogy which 
you see there (here a diagram was shown). It is one of several, and, I am 
glad to say, the longest and fullest genealogy of any ancient Egyptian family 
that has yet been worked out. The two princely families buried at El 
Bersheh and Beni Hasan we find to have been related to one another. The 
founder of the Beni Hasan branch was Chnemhotep I., and we can trace the 
history of his branch through five generations. The founder of the El Ber- 
sheh branch was Nehera I., and we trace the history of his branch through 
no less than seven generations. These feudal princes lived under the first 
kings of the XIIth Dynasty, about 2500 B. C.—that is about 500 years before 
the time of Abraham, and at a time before either the horse or the camel was 
known in Egypt. Chnemhotep I. lived during the reign of the first king of 
the XIIth Dynasty—Amenemhat I. Necht ruled the Oryx nome under 
Usertsen I. Chnemhotep [I. inherited his grandfather's titles, which were 
confirmed to him by Amenemhat II. He died in the sixth year of Usertsen 
II. Tahutihotep, the governor of the Hare nome, who was buried at El 
Bersheh, was nephew of the great Chnemhotep (II.) ; and the inscriptions 
inform us that he was born in the reign of Amenemhat II., that he was raised 
to the peerage by Usertsen II., and that he died at a good old age in the 
reign of Usertsen III. I could detail to you from the inscriptions the history 
of each of the individuals of this family—tell you of their various titles, of 
the good deeds which they performed upon earth, and of their hopes for the 
future. I could also tell you the names of their various officers and of their 
domestic servants ; and had I time I would have described to you the organ- 
ization of the household of one of these princes. This, however, I have re- 
served for my book, which will be published very shortly. 

Before concluding this part of my report, I ought also to add that the 
sketch survey of the tombs and hill at El Bersheh is now being done by 
Messrs. Blackden and Fraser, and that it is hoped that it will be completed 
before the hot weather sets in. It is much to be regretted that we have not 


more water color drawings this season (we have only about an eighth part 
of what were done last year) ; but this is owing to the fact that Mr. Black- 
den has had to superintend the work of excavating and the sketch survey of 
the tombs. Another important result of our work is the collection of graffiti 
which I have made. These are chiefly hieratic, Coptic, and Greek, which 
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have been copied from the walls of the tombs. Some of the former are very 
interesting. There is one you will see on one of my tracings, which was 
probably scribbled on the wall by one of the artists employed in painting the 
tomb. It runs: ‘** Let us leave our work and cook bread.” Another grafito 
gives a poetical little description of the tomb in which it was found. It was 
written by a royal scribe named Amen-mes in the XVIIIth Dynasty, and 
concludes by saying, ‘* Would that I might renew my visit to this tomb.” 

Making copies of the paintings and inscriptions at Beni Hasan and El 
Bersheh is not, however, all that I have done for you this season in Egypt. 
I have also explored the Nile valley, from Minieh to Kusiyeh on the left 
bank, and from Zawyet el-Mayyitin to Hawata on the right bank ; and I have 
noted the mounds, place-names, and objects of archeological interest within 
that district—a district about forty miles long, and which comprises the 
whole of the provinces known in ancient times as the Oryx nome and the 
Hermopolite nome. No records of exploration on the left bank have been 
made since the beginning of the century. Going down the Nile as far as 
Nezali Ganub, I struck to the west through the town of Kusiyeh to a Coptic 
village named Mér. To the west of this village is the Bahr Yusuf, then a 
stretch of cultivated land. To the west of this again is a wide expanse of 
sandy desert, having traversed which one reaches the hills of the Libyan 
chain. Excavated in these hills, due east of Mér, are tombs of the VIth, 
XIIth and XXVIth Dynasties. A few miles further to the north is the vil- 
lage of ’Awaga. To the west of this are tombs in the hills, and a very large 
cemetery at the edge of the desert—a cemetery which extends northward 
nearly as far as Bawit. Northwest of Bawit are two uninscribed limestone 
quarries. From Bawit to Minieh the hills are all sand-choked, with the ex- 
ception of a few cliffs east of Derwa and Tuneh. At Gebel Tuneh is one of 
the boundary stele of Chunaten, dated in the eighth year of that monarch’s 
reign. 

Having explored the Libyan hills from Mér to Minieh, I then took a horse 
and explored the villages and mounds of the cultivated land. At Dashlat, 
Hfr, Derit en Nakhleh and a few other villages are small mounds. The 
village of Gilga is built on an enormous mound, one of the highest that I 
have seen in Egypt. The mounds at Eshmunén, which mark the site of the 
Greek Hermopolis, are being gradually dug away for sebakh, and in a few 
years time all traces of them will be as completely obliterated as the exten- 
sive mounds which are said to have existed opposite Beni Hasan. On the 
east bank of the river are remains of VIth Dynasty tombs at Zawyet el- 
Mayyitin and at Shekh Said; XIth and XIIth Dynasty tombs at Beni Hasan 
and El Bersheh; XVIIIth Dynasty tombs and monuments in the ravine be- 
hind the modern village of Beni Hasan, at El Bersheh, and further south at 
Tel el-Amarna. Behind Dérabu Hannes and Der en Nakhleh are enormous 
limestone quarries in the hills, containing hundred of demotic graffiti of the 
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time of Nectanebo, as well as many Coptic graffiti and paintings. In the 
débris below the tombs at El Bersheh and Shekh Said, I found a large num- 
ber of stone chisels similar to those I discovered last year. It is probable 
that these boulder chisels were used very generally in Egypt, but none have 
been recorded from other sites than those already mentioned. 

There is one other discovery that I ought to note in this report. On Decem- 
ber 21 I left camp early in the morning with Mr. Carter, to visit Mr. Petrie 
at Haggi Qandil—a village situated about twelve miles south of El Bersheh. 
Returning along the hills the same evening, we fell in with a party of Beda- 
win. I had previously been making inquiries among the natives whether 
any tombs existed in the ravine some distance from the river. These Beda- 
win had heard of this, and their sheikh volunteered the information that he 
knew of a furba or tomb some distance back in the desert immediately east 
of Haggi Qandil. On my offering him a little bakhshish, he promised to 
take me to the place. I then bargained with him to supply the necessary 
camels, and asked him to stay the night at our camp—so that he might not 
have the chance of giving us the slip, as Arabs often try to do. He stayed 
with me, and next morning at sunrise Mr. Carter and I, together with the 
Bedawi shetkh and four of his men, armed with guns and spears, started off 
into the desert for this furda. At four o’clock the same afternoon, after a 
hot day’s desert ride, we sighted large masses of limestone and alabaster 
chips, and in less than half an hour were inside what proved to be, not a 
tomb, but the famous alabaster quarry of Hat-Nub—the quarry to which 
Una went to cut out the alabaster altar for his sovereign more than 5500 
years ago. This quarry was the most famous one of the Ancient Kingdom, 
and in it I found cartouches of Chufu, Mer-en-ra Pepi, and Nefer-ka-ra, as 
well as several short inscriptions. 

On January 4, Mr. Carter’s and my work of tracing the wall paintings and 
copying the inscriptions being completed, we broke up our camp. Mr. 
Carter proceded to Tel el-Amarna to begin excavations under Mr. Petrie on 
the ancient site on behalf of Mr. Tyssen Amherst. I returned the next day 
to Cairo, from whence I went to Alexandria to examine the MSS. of the late 
Consul Harris, which are now in the possession of his daughter. From 
Alexandria I returned to England, and, since my arrival, have been engaged 
in preparing the two memoirs that I now have in hand for the Society. 

The Academy, London. 


The Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund have received through 
Mr. Bliss, of Beirit, a squeeze of a long inscription stated to have been re- 
cently discovered at a place not far from Jaffa, which appears to contain 
about 250 letters in the Phoenician character. Mr. Bliss has also sent home 
a collection of drawings and plans obtained from the excavations of Tel el 
Hesy (Lachish), originally conducted by Mr. Petrie for the society, and con- 
tinued by Mr. Bliss, who resumed his work in March. 
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The Oldest Fairy Tale. V. 


PAPYRUS D’ORBINEY. 


Transliteration. c .. sca KK w 4) id w q a ! Je ! e fs 


aq er pa ahaitu au su 


orn KANT 
ma rus pati son aaa WE DK EY | SS oa A<=* 10 —, 
er 49 hat t(ulk kheri ee. a _ ell; - 


paif nenui er khadubuk D 
ec LJ<=a @ Ine m= mh, AAA 





ruak tu er hatef un anef 


her setem pa zed tai x SlygQwiKPRIA yd 
ahu hauti au 50 ta ket- Yao rl 50 > de 9 ss 


ZW SH Be 


tha her 4q 4u set her 


zedthaf em mati auf 


ye nee. nt at el a es 
seba en paif ahaitu 51 PX SU (a X4S' 51 alt 
auf her pteré redui en 2° ae, Re 8 KRU, 


pai(f] sen 4 auf PP 8 


— Lt Tn P odk 


TRANSLATION. 
enter the stable, she said to her driver:* ‘* Take care! your older brother 
is standing in 49 front of you with his knife, to kill you. Step aside (and 
flee) from him!” Zhen he listened to what the leading cow had said. When 
50 the nextt (cow) came to enter (the stable), she® said the same thing. 
So he looked beneath the door of the stablet 51 and saw the feet§ of his 
older brother, who was ‘standing behind the 











“*Lit.: ** herdsman.’ 
tLit. : ‘ the other ae 
qLit.: ‘* of his stable.”’ 
éLit. : ‘‘ the two feet.”’ 
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“IRANIAN alt te 
J . ia seba 4u paif nen{uli 
sp IE 52 Qe SRA [em] ded[t]ef 52 auf 
, ee | KR 2 YS 2 ter aap tatf atop oF pe 
>. Dole snes de KE auf her faf er 


a mn sekhsekhu teru au paif 
f =< > mm a & 
Ae 58 Lye Fie i AE 


53 sen & her shemt em 


: KM. —— saf kheri paif nenuif un 
GN |e LP co 2 i= Hi wate an paif sen sherau her 
ios 


khuti 54 er zed paia 


| ee Se) Ne << ae 


0 MS a KXKARTA @ kee | pa enti her aput pa 
= <= 
ata PG ! 2 wy KL os JZ 55 y dsen or matu Abd pe 


Ra her 55 setem sper- 


KISH ALSIP Dod 2 ve see sa pu me 


TRANSLATION. 


door with the knife in his hand.* 62 Then, throwing his load to the grourd 
he ran away®* in haste. But his 583 older brother pursued after him with 
his knife.“ Zen the younger brother invoked Ra-Hor-Khuti* 54 praying: 
‘*Oh, my Lord and gracious God !* thou indeed” canst distinguish falsehood 
from truth!”+ Then Ra* 56 heard all his — ers. And Ra 





*Lit: “‘ was his knife [in] his hand.’ 
+Lit. : “* be thou the one who is in - falsehood from truth,’’ 
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oo 
Transliteration. do = <~ NWA <=> VI. 
©. «ids week Gea ae = | fb 


dut kheperu ué en mu 


To PAK Sle 


a er Audfi er aud pai 


6 wey ms 56 AHMET IPKR THU, 


au pa uaé 4m eee @ —_ 2 ir) 2 ! 


i CO LD we | 
kheperu her ua en lu- 


dat au pa ki her kettha QR rIPRB THe 2 = WS 
au 57 paif sen & her 5 pon Q ree 


art sep sen en hu her 


| ik el 
dedtef en pa tem khad- can Rell zs por 
buf a‘aref un an paif es a = S|) KER 

ee ee Rae wn a: i 


58 sen sherau her ash 


8 vb me SISA 21, 


nef her ta ludat em 


zed aha dier hes ta > = , ie Fry /\ ro — Latins 
unen pa aten her uben & | ph ioe S Joo Ale ys 


aud 59 her aput henak 


> a ANA —D an) vi, 
em behuf em t{u]a 59 | WA x oo ge fe) . 


TRANSLATION. 


put a big stream* between him and his older brother,” which was 56 full 
of crocodiles. So one of the brothers was on one side, while the other was 
on the other side.t Then 57 the older brother endeavored twice to throw 
(a stone) with his hand,” but without hurtingt his younger brother. That 
was what he did. Aut his 58 younger brother called to him from the 
(other) side, saying: ‘*See! on the morrow§ when the morning-sun" is 
risen I 59 shall explain this matter to you. Then shall I 








*Lit. : “caused making one of large water."’ 

+Lit. : ‘‘ was the one of them in being on the one of sides ; was the other on the other.” 
TLit. : “ of the not hurting him.”’ 

SLit. : “ when illumined ts the earth,”’ 
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“SOK RSW LY KR me 
ann TS Soon. 5 
MH [NPS A Fok 60 “le yh xpenern om au mele 
AT Malin inte oo 


er kheperu em Ast 4uk 


> Fi [INA oe * cinema ESN am sen 4ua er she[m]t 
—, = NY ) Sage - er ta ant pa aghu kher 
> =< \— eo / a he 


ar em khet ta hez sen 


De FP ng at's (78S 61 ow en haru kheperu 4u pa 


a) eal 2 \< Spee dle. @ Noten | ee Ra-Hor-kbuti her 
i> <— 


uben 4u ua her pteré 


Psraaies > (has \ heres, KAS 
Cfee BSC HI Da aPk Ww fzedu n& her zedu em 
MQ Le KR 62 loot KR puif sen 4 em zed 


62 a4kh paik iuit em 


HN SNF So Je AK at or pata om 


u& am sen un an pa 


TRANSLATION. 


give the true facts* to you; for I have not done you any evil at all, 6O yet 
will I not remain in the same place with you.t I shall go to the Acacia- 
hill.”{ On the following day, when 61 Ra-Hor-Khuti had risen, the one of 
the brothers beheld the other§ (again). Zen the young man addressed his 
older brother, saying: 62 ‘‘ What is the meaning of your pursuit|| of me, 
to kill me so 





*Li it. ; ‘*the account of truth.’ 

tLit. : ‘* not shall I be i in a in the place, you are inthem.”’ ‘ Them” by mistake for ‘‘ it.”” 
Or‘ Paws -valley,’’ as the word has both meanings. 

SLit.. ** beheld the other of them,’ 

| Lit. : ‘* what is your coming after me.’ 
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NOTES. 
*«¢ she ’—Notice that in line 48 ‘‘ she” is expressed by (le su, while here 


we find the regular feminine form | set. This fle stands for the regular | e 
a 


su. which occurs very frequently in the papyrus. 

“sekhsekh—The reduplicated form of the verb sekh to denote intensity 
of action. 

“nenui—The usual determinative J) , always standing after words denot- 
ing objects made of metal, especially iron, is here omitted through careless- 
ness of the scribe. The full form of the word occurs in lines 45, 49, 51 
and 66. 

“Ra-Hor-Khuti—Literally: ‘‘the sun, Horus in the horizon” is the 
name of the sun-god when in his full power at noon as well as that of the 
morning sun. The names Ra, Hor-Ra, Hor-em-Khuti, and Ra-Hor-Khuti 
interchange so much in the inscriptions that it is impossible to assign to each 
special hours or a separate part of the day; hence our word here can signify 
the sun of morning as well as that of midday. 


“neb nefer—Notice the determinative for god Kj repeated after each word. 


“* nu—An uncommon particle which was formerly variously transcribed. 
It is best to read it as here given with Erman. Its interpretation is difficult, 
as it seems to occur only in this papyrus. 


“pa—Notice the article KY pa ‘‘the” before Ra here, as before 


Shu in line 47, before Ra-Hor-Khuti in line 53, and before RA in line 55. 
“**brother””—The hieroglyphic sign for this word is here omitted through 
carelessness of the scribe; cf. note 38. 
*A curious expression; literally: ‘*the older brother was making twice 
(perhaps: a motion as) of striking (or throwing something) with his hand.” 


*¢the sun”—Here the word is Aten with the prefixed article KY 


pa (cf. notes 39 and 48). The usual name of the sun, when used with the 
verb uben ‘‘to rise” is Ra (in line 61 also Ra-Hor-Khuti). 


Digging in Babylonia. 

When the full results of the Babylonian expedition of 1888 from this coun- 
try come to be published they will be found to have a distinct value for stu- 
dents of archeological science. 

The expedition, with Dr. John P. Peters at its head, went out under the 
auspices of the University of Pennsylvania, financially backed by a number 
of Philadelphia’s generous citizens interested in the prosecution of research 
into the buried history of past ages. Although the return was made in 1891 
yet no report of the expedition has thus far been published. 
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It is expected that the results, in so far as they have accrued to the imme- 
diate benefit of the University, will be exhibited some time during the com- 
ing spring. Objects found within the limits of the Turkish Empire belong 
to the government of that country and it was through the courtesy of the 
Sultan that the members of the expedition were enabled to bring back a por- 
tion of its discovered treasures to Philadelphia and its highest seat of learning. 

The expedition having been fitted out specially to explore the ruins of an- 
cient Babylonia, it became necessary to select the particular region for its 
operations and the place chosen was Nipper, one of the oldest cities of that 
land of venerable antiquity. This ancient city dates back not less remotely 
than to 4,000 or 5,000 B. C. Its exact period and origin are unknown. But 
there are evidences that from the earliest time it was a sacred city. It was 
the original seat of the worship of Baal, identical with the God of this name 
who figures so prominently in the history and scriptures of the Hebrew peo- 
ple. Inscriptions proving this sacred character of Nipper were found. 

The first year’s work of the expedition was not eminently successful. The 
mound covering the ancient city is of great size, and the search for its hidden 
story was a work of extreme difficulty. ‘It was,” says Dr. Peters, “like 
hunting for a needle in a haystack to begin looking for objects buried under 
that earthen mass.” Besides the natural obstacles to be overcome hindrance as 
well as danger was encountered in the treachery of Arabs, who caused the 
first year’s work to end in disaster by harrying the expedition and finally 
burning its camp. Ancient Babylonia is now a dangerous country, occupy- 
ing one of the unsettled portions of the Turkish Empire. To carry on in 
such a region the work of exploration is very much like attempting such an 
enterprise among hostiles in our own western wilds. 

Much as the difficulties of the expedition were increased by this interfer- 
ence, they were all overcome through the persistence of its members, sec- 
onded by the faithful support of its organizers at home. The success of the 
second year’s operations was highly gratifying. Its most important result 
was the excavation in part of the temple of Baal at Nipper, where were 
found inscriptions belonging, according to Assyriologists, to a date as early 
as 3800 B. C. 

An interesting discovery was that of a shop in which objects were once 
made for pilgrims to the temple. Here were inscriptions as far back as 
1600 B. C., made on malachite, agate and other stones, some complete and 
others fragmentary. 

The buildings were of adobe, or unburnt brick. When such a structure 
caved in it became nothing more than a mass of earth, like that of the sur- 
rounding country. Everything in the excavated shop was found apparently 
just as it was left when the owner went out from it for the last time before 
the unknown catastrophe. 

Among the objects of interest brought home to the University are inscribed 
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clay tablets of various sizes. Those regarded as precious were covered with 
an envelope of clay and buried in the earth. They contained for the most 
part business contracts and lists of objects, dating from 2500 B. C. In no 
ancient country but Babylonia are such materials found, preserving records. 
of a people’s actual working life. The contracts deal chiefly with the prop- 
erty of the temple and work done upon it. Owing to the scarcity of fuel 
there was little baking of clay, but bricks were burned in the sun. By 
this means were most of these ancient documents made and preserved. Only 
a rich king, like Nebuchadnezzar, who could bring wood from Persia, could. 
have his tablets burned therewith. 

An ancient Jewish city, built on the site of older Nipper, is found to have 
been still existing as late as 700 A. D. Among the relics of the original city 
are sacred bowls, some of which are at the University. Out of these bowls 
the sick were supposed to be cured by drinking a mingled draught of some 
pious sentence and a piece of the devil. 

** During the second year of the expedition,” said Dr. Peters, ‘* the river 
Euphrates took it into his head to change his course, leaving us only marsh 
water, little better than mud, for drinking. Between the first and second 
year’s operations cholera ravaged the land. The disease there, as in India,. 
is endemic.” 

Among the University collection is the longest known inscription of Neb- 
uchadnezzar, containing 500 lines. 

Illustrated lectures were given during the month of March by Dr. Peters 
at the University on this expedition and its results. 


, 


Subscriptions to the Archzological Survey of Egypt. 
To the Editor of Biblia: 
Since April 15 I have received these subscriptions : 


W. A. Stewart ‘ Mrs. M. S. Benson 

Rev. John Sellwood ‘ Mrs. Joel Dorman Steele ... 
Hon. Addison Brown y Richard P. Borden 

Mrs. Samuel Mather ‘ Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson... . 
Miss Harriet Gray ’ C. M. Taintor 

Samuel M. Warren P Julius W. Tiemann 

Edgar G. Miller 5. George Sampson 

John Wilson . Prof. Alfred Higbie 

William G. Benedict ‘ Miss Eliza Collamore 

L. D. Hodge ° Bela Hubbard 


The ‘* Annual Report ” is delayed to add a tribute to Miss Edwards. The 
first volume of the Survey is daily expected. Ws. C. Winstow. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, May 20, 1892. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


Since April 15 these subscriptions have been received : 


Miss Anna M. Hayes 

Mrs. Chas. B. Sherman 
Principal C, C. Bragdon.... 
Miss E. A. Watson 


George N. Culver 
WALTER ELLIs 


CHARLES W. SLOANE...... 


James Jackson 


Freperick S. CorFin...... 


Miss L. S. W. Perkins 
Mrs. W. Raymond Lee 
Dr. F. Hollick 


Rev. John Sellwood 
Mrs. John D. Prince 
Hon. Addison Brown 
Rev. James B. Halsey 
Mrs. K. A. Taylor 


Mrs. Tuomas E. STILLMAN. 


“Lake Erie Seminary 
Mrs. SAMUEL MATHER 
A. A. Davis, M. D 
Andrew E. Douglass 
Miss Harriet Gray 


Edward L. Wilson, Ph. D... 


Rev. John L. Elwell 

‘Chief Engineer F. G. 
Keen, U. S. N 

Samuel M. Warren 

Edgar G. Miller 

Mev. We; Ries... 6.2... 2s 

Rev. P. D. Cowan 

Isaac Bassett Choate 


McRee Swift 


Prof. W. W. Moore, D. D..$ 5.00 

G. A. A. Pevey 

L. D. Hodge 

ALEXANDER McWuorrTerR 
MEMORIAI 

George H. Eager 

Hon. Richard Goodman 

Mrs. Joel Dorman Steele... . 

Henry M. Lovering 

Galen C. Moses 


Mrs. Joun C. PHILiips 

Ex-President Samuel C. Bart- 
lett, D. D. LL. D 

C. M. Tarntor 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly.... 

Mrs. Henry M. Saville 

Hon. Charles H. S. Davis, M. 
D., Ph. D 

Charles E. Simmons 

Tuomas MacKeE tar, Ph. D 25.00 

Rev. Joseph Carey,D.D.... 

Julius W. Tiemann 

William H. Bent 

Hon. John B. Stebbins 

George Sampson 

C. F. Gunther . 

Bela Hubbard 


J. V. V. Booraem 

Miss Elizabeth W. Stevenson. 
Mrs. J. CAMPBELL Harris. 
E. G. Hanrick 


Prof. Alfred Higbie 

Mrs. W.N. Allen 

In Memoriam Edward Cow- 
ley, D. D. (from John and 
Charles) 
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Miss LouisE KENNEDY , Lieut. Wm. C. Rivers, U.S. A $5.00 
In MemoriaM C.G.G ‘ Lieut. E. D. Smith, U. S. A. 5.00 
Miss Helen Collamore ’ Lieut. F. S. Harlow, U.S.A. 5.00 
Mrs W. G. Swan 5. Prof. Edward North, L. H. 

Hon. Wm. W. Greenough... 

Rev. Henry M. Smith, D. D. 7. J. Sandford Saltus 

Rev. Henry L. Myrick... ... 5. J. Henry Stickney 

Mrs. Augustus T. Perkins... 5. Warren F. Draper 

Miss Antoinette R. Phelps... 5. Wm. W. K. Nixon 

Joun McWILLIAM......... 25. Mrs. J. F. Painter 


The foregoing are mostly in response to the ‘‘ annual notice” sent out in 
March and April. As the average annual loss of names from the list is about 
one hundred, it is necessary that many new subscribers’ be obtained each 
year. Will our local honorary secretaries try to secure additional contribu- 
tors at once? The American financial year closes in mid-July. 


Wm. C. WInsLow. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, May 20, 1892. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


It will be good news to all who are interested in our work to learn that 
the explorations of the Lachish mound has now gone so far that we are sure 
to learn its whole contents within a year. The many illustrations in the 
April Statement show how full a collection of Amorite weapons is being 
made. The inscribed bit of pottery, which has been so much studied, seems 
now to have been explained to mean ‘‘to pour libations from,” implying use 
of the jar in idolatrous worship. Herr Schick reports valuable finds just west 
of Jerusalem. 

The steady work at Tell-Hesy calls for an increased expenditure, and it is 
hoped that new subscribers will come in. When one considers what land it 
is that is being explored, and what the value of the results is, it is difficult to 
understand why all men and women who read the Bible do not seek to have 
a part in this work. 

An interesting letter from a friend in Jerusalem tells of a threatened 
plague of locusts: 

Toward the end of last summer the locusts were in Syria and some went 
to the Jordan valley and laid eggs. This spring the eggs hatched, and mis- 
chief was beginning, when the government sent over a thousand men down 
there with petroleum to destroy them. They had the help of the storks, 
which came in large numbers, each one eating bushels a day. [So the letter 
reads.] This finished them, and we thanked God, for if they had gone on 
we should have had a famine. 

TueEoporE F. Wricut, U. S. Secretary. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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After All, What is Prosperity ? 


Their fenced walls are dilapidated. 
Their houses are as that which has never existed. 
No man comes from thence 
Whe tells of their sayings, 
Who tells of their affairs, 
Who encourages our hearts. 
Ye go 
To the places whence they return not. 
Strengthen thy heart to forget how thou hast enjoved thyself, 
Fulfill thy desires whilst thou livest. 
Put oils upon thy head. 
Clothe thyself with fine linen adorned with precious metals. 
With the gifts of God 
Multiply thy good things, 
Yield to thy desires, 
Fulfill thy desires with thy good things 
(Whilst thou art) upon earth, 
According to the delectation of thy heart. 
The day will come to thee, 
When one hears not the voice, 
When the one who is at rest hears not 
Their voices. 
Lamentations deliver not him who is in the tomb. 
Feast in tranquillity, 
Seeing there is no one who carries away his goods with him. 
Yea, behold, none who goes thither comes back again. 
From the Festal Dirge of King Mentu-Hotep, of the XJth Dynasty. 


Archzological Notes. 


At the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists Mr. A. L. Lewis read 
a paper entitled ‘* Rameses I., the Pharaoh of the Exodus.” He said we 
had little to guide us as to the date of the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt, for Egyptian records had, as yet, given us no information on the sub- 
ject; and the dates given in the Jewish records and traditions could not be 
accepted without great reserve. The view generally held was that Rameses 
II. was the King of the Oppression, and his son and successor, Mer-en-ptah, 
was the King of the Exodus; but at least half a dozen other theories have 
been suggested none of which were free from objections. A great difficulty 
in placing the Exodus before the time of Rameses II. was, that he overran 
Palestine, and did not mention the Hebrews amongst the people he found 
there, and that their records did not mention his invasion. A great diffi- 
culty in placing the Exodus after his time was, that between his death and 
the accession of Shishak there seemed to be hardly time enough for the events 
recorded by the Hebrews to have happened. Another difficulty in the way 
of those who thought either that Thothmes III. or Rameses II. was the Op- 
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pressor, was, that. both had sons and.were succeeded by them, and that it was 
extremely improbable that either of them would have allowed a daughter to 
entertain the idea of bringing up an adopted alien as the successor to the 
throne. All these difficulties were removed by the theory that the King of 
the Oppression was Khuenaten, who was either the successor of Amenhotep 
IV. or Amenhotep himself, under another name. A glance at the Egyptian 
and Hebrew histories of that time showed that they fitted remarkably well 
together. The strongest points in favor of the hypothesis were :—(1) It 
allowed at least a century more for the Israelitish history between the Exo- 
dus and Rehoboam than did the current theory that Mer-en-ptah was the 
King of the Exodus; (2) it was not open to the objection which might be 
urged against Thothmes III., as the Oppressor King of the Exodus, that, if 
he was either the one or the other, the Hebrews must have been in Palestine 
long before Rameses II. conquered it, and without their or his knowing it, 
or at least recording it; (3) it offered a reasonable identification of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and of the circumstances under which the adoption of Moses as 
heir to the throne might have been possible. 


We have received a fresh supply of volume IV. of ** Records of the Past,” 
being English Translations of the Ancient Monuments of Egypt and West- 
ern Asia. The contents of this volume are: ** The Official Life of an 
Egyptian Officer, from the Tomb of Amen-en-hat at Thebes,” by Philippe 
Virey—‘* Hymn to Osiris on the Stele of Amon-em-ha,” by D. Mallet— 
‘*The Synchronous History of Assyria and Babylonia,” by Prof. Sayce— 
‘‘Inscriptions of Shalmaneser II.,” by Rev. Dr. Scheil—‘‘ A Votive In- 
scription of Assur-natsirpal,” by S. Arthur Strong—‘‘Inscription of Rim- 
mon-nirari III.,” by S. Arthur Strong—‘‘Votive Inscriptions,” by S. Arthur 
Strong—‘‘ Babylonian Contract-tablets, with Historical References,” by 
Thos. G. Pinches—‘* The Dedication of Three Babylonians to the Service 
of the Sun-god at Sippara,” by Prof. Sayce—‘‘ The Great Inscription of 
Argistis on the Rock of Van,” by Prof. Sayce.—‘* Monolith Inscription of 
Argistis King of Van,” by Prof. Sayce. Post paid $1.75. 


At the meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund Society, at Rochester, N. 
Y., the last week in April, Rev. Albert Wood, gave an interesting resumé 
of discoveries recently made in Egypt. Rev. Dr. Osgood, the president of 
the society, followed with a lecture upon the temple of Karnak, illustrated 
by lantern views. The speaker at first showed the plan of the great temple 
of Karnak—a work that had required 1200 years for its completion, and is 
large enough to contain four Cologne cathedrals, commenting most suggest- 
ively upon its similarity to that of the tabernacle and the temple of the Jews. 
He exhibited views of the huge pylons or gateways of the temple, the stately 
obelisk of Queen Hatasu, sister of Thothmes III., the Napolen of Egypt, 
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which was severed from the mountain’s core and erected complete in seven 
months. By what mechanical means this was accomplished the speaker 
was too wise to attempt a guess. Then he illustrated the structure of the 
hypostyle hall, by exhibiting a view of that of Denderah, calling attention to 
the modifications of the massive columns, by which the most pleasing views 
could be secured to those within the hall. In looking at the apparent inde- 
structibility of this massive temple, the speaker remarked: ‘It is not from 
the immutable temple, but from a moving tent the spirit has gone forth to 
take possession of the whole earth.” The speaker exhibited views of the 
portrait statues of Rameses II., taken from the rock temple of Abou Simbel, 
above the second cataract of the Nile, where they sit in proud immobility— 
his wife and his children like pigmies at his feet—watching the traffic as it 
passes up and down the river. Nothing but Egypt itself—and that only with 
Dr. Osgood as expositor, could be more enlightening than such lectures as 
these. Appropriate resolutions were passed in memory of Miss Amelia B. 


Edwards. 


In no branch of oriental research does every year make such a decided and 
palpable progress as in that of cuneiform decipherment. Fresh historical 
and ethnological details are constantly cropping up, either to correct or con- 
firm, consolidate and add to what was previously known; and each new 
history of Babylonia and Assyria presents a more complete and more correct 
tableau than was done by its predecessors. Dr. H. Winckler, himself a 
prominent decipherer of cuneiform documents, cannot, therefore, be said to 
be too early in the field in supplying, so soon after the publication of Hom- 
mel’s and Tiele’s manuals, a new survey of what is known up to date con- 
cerning the history of those countries. His “ Geschichte Babyloniens und 
Assvrians”’ will be particularly welcome to students of Biblical history within 
whose reach it places the results of the most recent researches. 


Part I. of ** Ancient Egypt” is now distributed to its subscribers. We 
have received many congratulations upon its fine appearance. We are a lit- 
tle disappointed with the press work in not bringing out the beauty of some 
of the illustrations. A new $3,000 press is now being put in, and more 
half-tone illustrations will be used. Parts I. and II. are difficult to illustrate, 
but with Part III. the beauty of the illustrations will be seen. Part I. con- 
tains fifty-four photo-engravings and one full page half-tone. This number 
is devoted to ‘‘ Egypt: the Land and the People.” It has twenty-six pages, 
large folio, and is printed on heavy book paper. While the actual cost of 
this number was over sixty cents, it is sent free of expense, in a heavy paste- 
board roll, for only fifty cents to all subscribers under our ‘‘ Special Offer.” 
As only 500 copies are printed we can receive but a few more subscriptions. 
The following are samples of the many acknowledgements which we have 
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received: ‘* The First Part is received, and is very satisfactory,” Rev. Geo. 
A. Putnam, D. D. ‘*I am very much pleased with the initial number,” 
Rev. W. H. Cavanaugh. ‘+I am much pleased with the work,” Rev. W. 
B. Jennings. ‘I acknowledge receipt of No. 1, and desire to express my 
sincere pleasure and great satisfaction with the work,” Miss Jane Shelton. 
‘*Tt far exceeds my expectations. I desire to enter my name for another set 
of the work,” Rev. A. L. Parker. 


There has recently been published “ Das erste Buch der Bibel nach seiner 
inneren Einhett und Echthett dargestellt,’ by O. Naumann, in which the au- 
thor endeavors to show the errors and vices of heathenism in general and 
the Egyptian religion in particular. The weight of his argument rests on 
the traces of Egyptian influence which he believes he has discovered in the 
book of Genesis. The Egyptian ideas of generation, emanation, pantheism, 
etc., appear as the dark background against which the inspired writer con- 
sciously sets his sublime doctrine of creation. The author’s prejudice in 
favor of Mosaic authorship has led him to seek for Egyptological affinities 
and neglect the far closer formal parallel of the Babylonian Creation Tablets. 
The author does not distinguish between the esoteric pantheism of the Egyp- 
tian sacred writings and those primitive beliefs which are common to all an- 
cient peoples. ® 





We desire to acknowledge the receipt from Mr. Morris Phillips, of his 
‘¢ Abroad and at Home: Practical Hints for Tourists.” This little work is 
indispensable to alltravelers abroad. Fora number of years Mr. Phillips has 
been abroad every summer, and he has felt the need of a book which should 
tell the stranger just what is necessary to know about hotels, boarding houses, 
restaurants, cabs, railways, etc., in London, Ebinburgh and Paris. We shall 
never go abroad again without taking this helpful little book with us. (Bren- 
tano, 124 Fifth Ave. ; pp. 275, $1.00). 


Movements of Egyptologists. 

Dr. Moldenke is in Italy. Dr. Coburn sails for Europe this month, and 
will spend two months abroad, principally in London and Oxford. Prof. 
Moore is spending his vacation in Salem, N. C. Rev. Dr. Fradenburgh 
will spend his vacation at Chatauqua. Rev. Dr. Mansfield has removed 
from Lynn to 204 West Canton street, Boston, Mass. Miss Georgia Louise 
Leonard, who has been spending the winter at Marietta, Ga., will return 
north for the summer. One of her lectures this coming winter will be ‘* The 
Status of Women in Ancient Egypt.” Prof. Sayce, who has been in Egypt 
all winter, has returned to Oxford, and will deliver two public lectures. The 
subjects are: ‘** Babylonia, Egypt, and Palestine, in the Age of the Exodus,”” 
and ** The Romance of Cuneiform Discovery.” 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given to sites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos’’. Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the fund in 
1888, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
nee (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 


Greek epigraphy have been recovered frum 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly,a series of archeeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 


1883.—T'el-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 


* Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 


one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘«The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 
1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part I.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.”’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘‘Tah- 
danhes’’ and the “Daphnae” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
nae,” iacluded in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texte. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike 18th Dynasty (that 
of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest to 
the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thril- 
ling interest to every student of the Bible. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 
1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 
1890-8.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt. for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Griffith, 
Fraser and Newberry, This work is of in- 
comparable importance in many ways, 
and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hassan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. Dr. Winslow out- 
lined the purpose of the survey in Brsxia 
for November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hassan. A‘‘ Special Extra Report,” illus- 


trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hassan,: in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an cthnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report ; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.”’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public. life— among them eighty - three 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 


Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C.B., K.C.M.G, F.R.8., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G.C.M.G., F.R.S., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years’ 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
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at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 


Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 


1. Exoavations at JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground, The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and ail 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
or GALILEE, BY Sir CHartes WILson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

8. Tue Survey or Western Pates- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 


E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- . 


fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. , 

4. Tne AronA£oLoaioaL Work or M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 


tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeterics at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Tae GrorogioaL Survey oF Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—'lhe 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


6. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM are Car- 


ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 


Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tue Survey on tHe East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 

8. Inquiry into MANNERS AND Cus- 
Toms, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson's ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘¢*Palestine Explored,” will know what 
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vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 
Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 


formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 


1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 


(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,”’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its azents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 


(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 
(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 
Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
‘* Ajlan ‘within the 


Schumacher’s 
Decapolis.’” 
(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 


2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “ Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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